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was industrious and clever 


Should We ive io Beggars? e 


sent her products out 
to well-to-do people with 


HE WANTED THEM ALSO. 

A certain speculator, exceedingly unlearned, took 
a fancy to the entertainment o literary le, 
when he had mare his fortune and set up à house; 
and, of course, he wished to have and do all the 


AD SEES en ES 


fine things that other rich had and did. 
By E. c. BRYCE, a Secretary of the Charity Organisation Society, a true statement of her] After aes ee ay ers a the . chanced 7 
plight. to remark: “I dined at X.’s, the poet's, the other 5 


She made a point, honestly night, and he gavo us a capitab it 9 at dessert.” 
The speculator was humiliated. He had no epi- 
grams. After his guests were gone he called his cook. 
“Didn't I gre you carty blanchy for this dinner?” 
he demanded. 
“Yos, sir; you did,” said the cook. 
“And didn’t I tell you to have everything that 
anybody had?” 
“Yes, sir; you did, sir.” 85 
“Yes; well, now, it seems that at X. “s they had 1 


‘ ‘ at firat, I believe, of say- 
Ture is plenty of misfortune in this world and | ing that she was not asking for charity but for 215 


ample scope for the charitably inclined, but, at the | purchase of her work. 
game time, it is well to advise the public to be very So ready was the response that in a few years she 
to whom they part with their money. For it | was vin agg hag | several hands, and frequcntly found it 
must be admitted at once that 8 large proportion of | neccssary to buy made-up pe in London shops in 
beggars are impostors. ; order to keep her charitable connection together. It 
ey are no respecters of persons. They will rob the | came to my knowledge also that she had lent sums 
poor of the pennies given in response to their piteous omounting to £500 to a local builder. 
whines in the gutters as unconcernedly as they will | Another woman has for the past fifteen years adver- 
pocket the sovercign sent them by an earl or a countess. tised in the — columns of the daily newspapers for 
And their ways are as many as they are mean and loans as a re uced orphan gentlewoman. She divides 
mysterious, „ her time between Bayswater and second-rate seaside 
this article I do not propose to deal exhaustively | resorts, is regarded as an cligible tenant and a lady of 
with the art of begging, but merely to give a few more | independent means. Within the last year or two she 
or less typical examples selected from one branch of | has adopted—it would almost be true to say kidna ped 
the company of beggars. Of the ordinary street men- girl who may serve to represent the subject ob the 
dicant appealing to the rudimentary instincts of pity, | advertisement, except that she has parents in India. 
whether frankly or under the pretence of selling an This case raises the question as to the profits of 
obviously insufficient stock of bootlaccs, I can pretend begging. That they are often large is beyond question. 
to no special knowledge. . „ I know of one case recently in which a churchwarden 
My cases will all be drawn from the literary side of | cashed cheques to an amount exceeding £50 in one 
the profession—the men and women of (begging) letters. week for a bankrupt clergyman’s wife, and I know 
They have been selected out of an experience of twenty | from another quarter that she received £100 from a 
as a secretary of the Charity anisation | single lady—a stranger—in less than three months. 
Bociet „in the course of which I have probably—it is Another clergyman maintained a large, grown-up 
my qols claim to distinction—read more begging-Ictters family in idlencss for twenty-five years, and was able 
than anyone who ever lived; and I think that they 
include most types of the industry. 


A SHAM CARPENTER WHO DOES WELL. 

The first case I shall quote is that of a carpenter, 
who has been begging habitually since October, 1884. 
In 1896 his career was interru ted by a term of three 
months’ imprisonment, but under another name he has 
resumed operations, and apparently does fairly well. 

Usually he declares himself to be a carpenter unable 
to work through an ulcerated ankle, while his wife and 
seven young children are on the verge of starvation. 
In some letters, eas piteous, an injured 
takes the place of the ankle. He always incloses pawn- 
tickets either for clothes or tools. He pawns thin 
on purpose, and he tampers with the figures on the 
tickets. 

Locally he is known as a sporting prophet, while he 
is noted for his blasphemous language, which is perhaps 
a reaction from his precarious piety. . 

Several instances have come under my notice of a 
man posing as his own widow, while it is a common 
trick for rascals to send out ing-letters written on 
black-bordered paper pleading for money to bury their 
recently deceased wives; but a very mean and despic- 
able use is sometimes made of death by the begging 

impostor. There are wretches who intrude on privato 
sorrow, pretending that they have some share in it. 

Let us turn to something brighter. It is the habit 
of at least one beggar to change his name as often 
as he uses a new accommodation address. That is a 
simple and obvious business precaution. Many beggars, 
however, keep diaries. I had an opportunity of 
examining one, in which the man had even recorded 
his burglarious re-entry of premises from which he had 
been evicted for non-payment of rent. He also kept a 
careful list of persons to whom he had applicd, using 
symbols instead of names. 

TAKING TIME BY THE FORELOCK. 

Precautions of this kind are specially eg in 
the case of beggars who trade upon the Army and Navy, 
or particular professions ; but ill-fortune may defeat the 
best-laid plans, as in the case of a very clever beggar, 
who appealed within the same week to three generals 
with the same plea, but attaching different signatures 
to his letters. e officers chanced to be guests in the 
game country house, and in the course of conversation 
the swindle was epee’ 

Mendicants who lay the whole world under tribute 
have an easier task. A post-office directory and the 
daily paper supply all the information that they need. 

+ They watch the bir 


toons 


epigrams for dessert, and good ones, too. And folks 
miss em when they come here. Now, I want to 
know if you don’t know how to cook e 

The unfortunate cook was compel to acknow- 4 
ledge that he could not cook epigrams, and ventured 9 
even to confess that he had not heard of such a 
dish. He was discharged on the spot. 


—— — 


One of the directors of a large factory said to the 
N te 
“That new man of yours seems to be a hard © 
worker.” 5 

“Yes,” answered the manager, “that is his ¢ 
speciality.” 

„What. working!“ a 

“No—seeming to!“ 5 

5 * 75 
to spare enough for his daughter to buy the next pre- 
sentation to a country living and instal ie father, thus 
affording him an excuse to beg for help to mect the 
expenses of moving into his new home. Of course, the 
rewards earned by the smaller fry are less, but they are 
considerable. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AT THE GAME. 

J could fill the whole of this periodical with instanccs 
of the tricks of be ing-letter writers, but enough has 
been written. I will conclude with a few particulars 
about a woman, who, during the past twenty-five ycars 
has sent out thousands of letters. 

These letters are invariably long and pitiful. At 
times she writes as the young widow, left all alone in 
London to maintain and educate five children, at others 
as the girl of eighteen, the frail support of her orphaned 
brothers and sisters, with only a life of shame or 
starvation before her. 

She used her husband very cleverly as a reference, 
personated the authoress of a small book on Shake- 
speare, and, when her own versatiliiy was becoming 
exhausted, instructed a pupil in the art of begging. 

Taken altogether, begging-letter writers are a 
cunning, despicable class. They welcome us at birth, 
they congratulate us on our triumphs, share our gricf, 
and levy tribute all the time. Many of them rely on 
letter-writing entircly for a livelihood, some only as a 
means of supplementing the income derived by other 
doubtful methods, and if the rewards are not constant, 
yet beggars work when they please, and have no 
masters over them, 

With the present disposition of the public to credit 
what is palpably untrue, and to give in order to escape 
tho embarrassment of saying no, I sec no likelihood of 
the decay of the begging industry. 


— I GPa — 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Ar one of the London police-courts a young hooli- 
gan was charged with assaulting an elderly man. 

“Young man,” said the magistrate, “I’m surprised 
at a big, strong, healthy-looking fellow like you 
always getting into trouble. You scem to be con- 
tinually wanting to fight. Why don’t you go for a 
soldier?” 

A smile illuminated the magistrato’s face when 
the youth replied, “I did once, your worship, and 
he nearly killed me!” 

— —— 


UNJUST TO JUDY. 

Tnxnx is an innate sense of justice in human beings 
which rebels at seeing one person punished for 
another's fault. 

A little girl, who made too much noise in the carly 
morning in her sick mother’s room, was put out into 
the hall, and soon after a miserable rag doll, of which 
she was very fond, was tossed out to her, 

This was the last straw. 

Snatching up her beloved, and hugging it tightly in 
her arms, with streaming eyes she sobbed out to her 


FRIGHTENED HIM AWAY. , 

“Many,” said the cook to the housemaid, “they * 
tell me it’s all off between you and the policeman. 
Oh, I do hope it isn’t true, dear. He's such a nice 
young man.” 

“Tt is true—every word of it,” said Mary, stifling 
a sob. “And I’ve only got myself to blame for it. 

I made myself a orrid guy, an scared him away.” 

“Pm sure you couldn't make yourself a guy 
no matter how you tried,“ the cook remarked 
soothingly. 

“But I did, I tell you,” replied Mary, no longer 
trying to stem her grief. “One day last week 1 
went out to sweep the steps, and put the missus's 
motor-cap and goggles on to keep the dust out of 
my hair and eyes. An' just as J was finishing si. ecp- 
ing, who should come along but Robert himself? I 
tried to hide behind the stone lion, but it was no 
ure. He A sight of me, gave one start of 
‘orror, and fled, and I ain't set eyes on him since.” 


A cknraix wealthy man, who is notoriously pom- 
re and boastful, was neatly taken down by a well- 
nown comedian at a dinner-party some time ago. 
“While I was out ig api yesterday com- 
menced the wealthy man in a loud voice. 
“Hawking?” broke in the comedian, with an 
assumption of great surprise. 
5 Yes, en gh you know.” 
“Oh,” said the comedian, “I thought you meant 
bootlaces and collar-studs!” 
— 


LOYAL THROUGH ALL. 
A country gentleman of the old school found 
himself an honoured guest in the gorgeous Grosvenor- 
square residence of the Snookes. 
His host took him over the mansion, and took 
care he should not miss any of its magnificence. 
“We've even got a musical arrangement in the 
bathroom,” he remarked casually, “so that you can 
take your bath to the accompaniment of sweet music. 
Good idea, isn’t it?” 
The old gentleman said it was, and announced his 
intention of trying it next morning. 
When he came down to breakfast they asked him 
how he liked it. He sniffed in aristocratic disgust. 
“Tt is an abomination, like all modern inventicns,” 
he said. “Bah! If you'll believe me, sir, that 
wretched musical box struck up ‘God Save the King,’ 
and kept on playing it, and I had to take my bath 
standing up, sir. expect I shall catch my death 
of cold. Ugh!” 


as soon as he leaves the paddock ; they are the first to 
congratulate the public man on his new appointment. 

It would be an endless task to catalogue all their 
various tricks. As they continue to be practised, it 

-, -. seems fair to assume that hey succeed. I will on 
(o one or two curious cases of greater magnitude, with 


“On, dat wo are engaged to be married this 
winter; but I fear she has not that confidence in 
me that comes with perfect love.” 

“Wh 807 ” 

“Well, when a fellow looks back—ae a fellow in 


love naturally will, you know—and sees her testing 


tional features. other : the diamond in h ent-ri the wi 
A women was deserted by her husband and found | „ “I wouldn't ’a’ tared for myself, but what has one, don't you dial be has — N re 
herself with seven young children to maintain. Judy done?” Bit dubious?” 


¢ Ail righte res re. 


“Get On or Get Out” is the new book by the 2 of The Secrets of Success.” You should get It now. Price one 


Shilling at all bookstalls, or post free for ls. 2d. from the Book Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, Lendon, W.C. ? 
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Clifton Bingham’s Belief. 


world, Mr. Clifton Bingham stands in the front rank 
of our song-writers. e son of a Bristol bookseller, 
and thrown upon his own resources early in life, Mr. 
Bingham has fought his way upwards from small be- 
ginnings. Before coming to London he was for some 
connected with the provincial Press at Bristol 
and Cheltenham, and, apart from his songs, Mr. Bing- 
ham has written 1 stories, ms, operettas, and 
children’s books. Although he describes himself as a 
versifier, he has sounder claims to 1 beers a t 
than many who arrogate that title to themselves. 


It all depends. Twenty-five years of song-writing 
have taught mo that good singable words will not 
“make” indifferent, uninteresting music into a popular 
song, while frequently acceptable melody, grace in the 
niment, and the art of the musician will, when 
to poor, even absurd, words, create a successful 


accom 
wedd 


song. 

Who can say, if “The Promise of Life had been 
set to other music by John Smith instead of Frederic 
Cowen, whether it would have been cqually a success? 
Personally, I think it would not. John Francis 
Waller, long ago, said, “Soft words, with nothing in 
them, make a song.” 

They might have done so in his day, but not now. 

The general public is far more critical of the words 
now than it was twenty years ago. So are the 
music — and the composers. To my mind 
one of the most perfect lyrics of late years is “ Crossing 
the Bar” by Tennyson. 

They inspire; they suggest. When words do that 
they make the song. alter Herries Pollock's 
“Devout Lover” is another example. So is Mrs. 
Hemans’ “'Thou'rt Passing Hence”—Arthur Sullivan's 
finest song. 

I could multiply examples of t songs, inspired 
without question by the words. And I know of many 
= songs made “impossible” by their ridiculous } 
words! 

In fact, words and music are husband and wife. 
Sometimes they agree; sometimes not. Hence, a great 
successful song is a happy marriage—and a rarity. But 
take me not too seriously, 

Do not ask me how many of my fourteen hundred 
songs have been happily wedded by their composers to 
music. I have no wish to be gored to death by wild 
musicians ! 

In conclusion, m “py to your question is most 
unhesitatingly both, when the words are good.” B 
which I mean, as the subject may be, they are vocal, 
intelligible, fraught with feeling, tender or passionate, 
expressive, and not too poetic in diction. J fear I am 
discursive, as I 
usually am in 

; but I 
I am at 
leastint 
—and ruo- 


Walter Slaughter’s Opinion. 

‘Watrer Stavonree is one of our most success- 
. i | to his credit such popular comic 
operas as Marjory, Bluebell, Gentleman Joe, The French 

aid, Rose and Ring, and Dandy Dan, while among 
his numerous songs may be mentioned “The Dear 
Homeland,” “Fair Madoline,” and “The Gap of Dun- 
loc.” Mr. Slaughter is also well known as a con- 
ductor of music. He is a Londoner, was educated 
at the City of London School, and is à very popular 
and accomplished man.] 


— 


Although I am a composer, or perhaps because J am 
one, I — inclined to say tat the words have as great 
a share in the success cf a song as the music. And I 
quite a with my friend, Mr. Clifton Bingham, that 
a geod, 2005 should be like a happy marriage, in 
which the qualities of the one partner complement the 
qualities a the cther, thus producing a perfect and 
harmonious whole. And in speaking of the words, Ido 
so mainly as 1 actual evolution of a song. 
That is to say, 1 think the composer is usually in- 
spired by the song-writer, and 10 the latter, therefore, 
primarily belongs whatever success the song may 
achieve. 

Of course, the words of many successful 80 
have been written to fit the music, but as a rule 
it is the other way about. Take, for example, the 
“Doar Homeland.” Under the title of 1 Ifuine 
Country I had that ome me for a long time vith- 
out being able to do anything with it. I did not like 
the tille—it conveyed little or nothing to me—but one 


0 200 81 
The Opinions of Clifton Bingham, the Well-known Song-W, iter, and 
Walter Slaughter, the Famous Composer, 


[Auron of “The Promise of Life” and many other 
songs that have been and are being sung all over the 
‘ 
\ 
! 


day, reading the over 
I was struck by the 
phrase “dear homeland,” 
aud at once I had my 
inspiration. Once a song 
is semper ay words are 
per mportance 
than the music, but on the 
whole, as I have already 
. said, words and music share 
alike in a song’s success. Judging by he fact, how- 
ever, that the composer, and not the song-writer, 
nominally receives the lion’s share of the spoil, this 
is not the general view. But, thanks to Mr. Caldwell 
and his pro „the music pirates, there is very little 
soil left, and the song-writer, who sells his work out- 
right, is usually better off than the composer, who 
depends on alties. It is only in free, happy Eng- 
= where x ations eve, peetect n ee 
can o ro ai 
oar are. sited sr ae e 
I am fully satisfied if the public could only realise 
what damage they do to their countrymen in buyin 
pirated copies they would cease from doing 80. 1 
could tell of most heartrending cases of distress among 
those who depend for a living on “ balladmongering.” 
Whether the words or the music make a song, I am 
certain that 2 
the music 


ion not make 2 

com poser 

a wealth Tec 
man. * 


— fo 
A RECORD BREAKER. 

Brown was boasting of tho fine turkey he had 
bought for Christmas. “Biggest bird I ever saw; 
cost me thirty shillings.” 

“That’s nothing to the turkey I had last Christ- 
mas,“ said his friend Jones. “It cost me thirty 
guincas.”’ 

“Thirty guineas!’’ positively shricked Brown in 
his incredulity. 

“ Yes,” ssid Jones bitterly. 

“Turkeys,” gaid Brown, 1 him straight in 
the eye, are generally to be bought for a shilling a 
pound. Say yours was a shilling, then it must have 
weighed about 630 pounds! 


— 


c. 5 


SHOULD GLERKS HAVE TRADE unos? 


By a Manager who Rose from an Office Stool. 


Tnene is, nowadays, a growing desire among all 
classes of workers to organise and consolidate their 
interests. 

With the various associations known as Trade 
Unions, which deal with the concerns of working 
men, everyone is familiar, and this spirit of Trade 
Unionism is occupying the serious attention of the 
modern clerk. 

Among law clerks, for instance, there are associa- 
tions springing up in most of the important tuwns, 
the main object whereof is to evolve a scheme for 
corns 8 united body of all their members who 
will thus be able to voice their grievances and eccure 
reforms on vital matters affecting their calling. 

As scattered and unorganised units, law clerks 
have been unable to command respect, and the con- 
tention is that, combined and asscciated, they will 
be able to offer a bold front and enforce their 
demands, financial and otherwise. 

Assuming that such a combination meets with the 
anticipated success, there is no doubt but that c orks 
engaged in other professions, and also the large 
number of commercial clerks, will endeavour to ar- 
range similar organisations. 

Before this idea reaches fruition, however, it would 
be woll to examine the causes which have given rise 
to this desire for Trade Unionism, and to see whether 
there are any hindrances to its successful and har- 
monious working. 

ALL FOR 30s. A WEEK. 

The truth is the present-day clerk is in a worse 

| position financially than the average working man. 

He is required to have a good education, a smart 
appearance, and irreproachablo manners; yet, in 
many cases, he cannot earn more than 30s. per week! 

On the other hand, we see working men with none 
of these attributes, but, organised by Trade Unions, 
rising to 45s. or 50s. weekly. 

Why is the clerk 80 none paid? 

It is a delicate subject to touch upon, but there 
can be no doubt that the ill-considered competition 

of girl-clerks has had a bad effect on the average 
1 man-clerk’s salary. 
To demonstrate this one has only to glance down 


‘ . | 
“Tt only weighed twenty pounds,” said Jones sadly; the columns of the Dar Tevecrapn, where he will 


“but I bought it alive and tried to kill it myself. 
flew all over the house first, and did thirty guineas’ 
worth of damage.” 
ied 
Tue Proressorn: “Undoubtedly a marble statue is 
the best way of per tuating a memory.” 
The Sweet Girl: “Oh, I don’t know. I always tie 
a knot in my pocket-handkerchief.” 
— to 


3 m 4 little man,” said : fame athlete, 
pleasantly, au our pa as told you about 
the day he and I played in a — football match? 
“Yes, sir,“ replied the bright child. 
“Aah! That was a great day. I knew he would 
never fo it. Does he often speak of it?” 
“Yes, sir; he says you borrowed five shillings from 
him that day and never paid it back!” 


— — 
DISAPPOINTING THE WIFE. 

Otp Farmer S. has a soul quite above surprise. 
Some day, perhaps, his sweet serenity may be dis- 
turbed, but that day has yet to come. 

Having a big heart, a big family, and many friends, 
Farmer S. always does things on a big scale at Christ- 
mas. Last year he was jogging along from the mar- 
ket town with the necessary ingredients for a huge 
Christmas e an event occurred that 
might have distur some people. 

ther he had just one drop too much, or whether 
the man in the motor-car was really to blame, will 
never be known. Anyhow, there was a sad smash, 
sudden and complete. 

When things had quieted down a little, Farmer 8. 
sat calmly on the hard road and glanced over the 
mixed-up mass of miscellaneous groceries into the 
terrified eyes of the motor-car man. 

“T hope,” faltered the lattcr, “that there’s no very 
serious harm done after all?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” came the reassuring reply. 
“T reckon them things had to be mixed up, anyhow— 
though mebbe my missus would have liked a hand 
in it.” 


GAMAGE’S XMAS BAZAAR. 


A source of delight and wonderment to the youth of London 
ia the great Christmas fair organised at the vast omporium 
of Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., Holborn, where may now be 
seen u 00 of toys and amusing and scientific novelties 
which seem to have been gathered from all parts of the world, 
and now, for a brief space, Gnd a home of rest at Gamage a. 
That part of the larga store devoted to the worship of Santa 
Claus is a veritable fairyland in which our boys an rls will 
wish to spend many happy hours, and in which their elders aleo 
will find mach to amaze as well as amus>. Shoppers should not 
overlook the fact that Messrs. Gamage's is rot a mere toy shop at 
this season of the year, but one of the most centrally situated and 
most varied general stores in London. To thcss in the country 
unable to shop on the spot, Messers. Gamaze offer a perfectly 
equipped ‘shopping by post af any If you wish to take 
advanta:e of this echeme obtain Catalogue No. li 


* Get On or Get Out,” 1s the new book by the author of “The Secrets of Success.” 
shilling at all Dookstalle, or post 


feee, for le. 2d. from the Book Publisher, 17 


find advertisements for “Shorthand and typewriting 
clerks” at 18s. to £1 per week! 

The 1 however, retorts, and perhaps 
wisely, that she does not interfere to an appreciable 
extent with man's clerical work; that a young man 
cannot be a clerk worthy of the name who would 
remain long as a mere shorthand-typist, and that 
the good positions, as before, are open only to men; 
men of ability and perseverance. 

WHAT TRADE UNIONISM HAS DONE. 

However, whatever be the real cause, clerkdom 
is in a parlous way, and the question is, would it 
better itself as a whole by joining its scattered mem- 
bers together into Trade Unions similar to those 
of working men? 

The latter, undoubtedly, have enabled members 
to increase their wages and redress their grievances. 
Would it be to the advantage of the clerk to have 
the same powers and privileges? 

Provided every clerk joined the movement, there 
would be the possibility of some benefits accruing, 
but it is very doubtful whether all clerks would be 
willing to so unite. 

Clerks in unremunerative positions—clerks of doubt- 
ful merit—clerks without energy and ambition would 
unquestionably join the union. It would be to 
their advantage to have a high-fixed rate of wage; 
but the clerks who have worked themselves from 
the rut, and possess excellent chances of further 
improvement would not he so eager. For what 
advantages would Trade Unicnism offer to them? 
None whatever. 


THE BEST CLERKS WOULD NOT JOIN. 

The fact is Trade Unionism tends to keep a good 
man down. He reaches the maximum Trade Union 
wage, and there he stays. There is no inducement 
for him to be initiative, no scope for his ambition. 
Tho Trade Union wages are 45s. weekly—he must 
not receive less than 45s. weekly, but he will 
not get more. 

Now, this system auplied to clerks would be fatal 
to the hopes of the ambitious young man. He would 
not be encouraged to better himself, but be bound 
down to his union rate of pay. And what for? 

Simply to improve the let of his less able, less 
energetic fellow workmen, and at a crisis be called 
upon to strike for and enforce such better terms. 

A smart and industrious clerk as he now cxists 
never need strike for better terms, as he can get 
them by making himself more fit and capable. 

It would be the lazy, werthless clerk who would 
wish to go to such extremities, be-susy ke only would 
stand to 55 thereby. 

Trade Unionism may be well for the different 
trades of working men (notwithstanding the disloca- 
tion of labour caused by lock-outs), but it would 
not be a success in the profession of the clerk, where 
prizes are awarded according to individual merit. 


You should get it now. Price one 
Henrietta Street, London, W. C. 
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: “Swiggles spends an awful sum of money 


for ” 
: “You surprise me. He doesn’t show it.” 
Bliggins: “No; but his wife does.” 
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NOTHING SENSATIONAL. 


„Ach! You might as Well have stayed st home.“ 
‘ _ Soc. 
Dos it not throw a shade of bitterness into your 
E. “ani ‘te Eee's Pages ‘anon ful 
in mo 
monotony? Dees it not make you feel that there 
is too much that is bleak in world now that 
No,” answered the practical youth, “it does not.” 
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takes his Greek lexicon and makes a reckless attempt 
to combine tho whole of a dead language in one awful 
jaw-breaker. The other day a man applied for a 
patent an re e ine.“ No, 
was not a world-shaking explosive, only a gr 

88 poets. e r 

is sort of thing is all vory well in the laboratory. 
The man in the street docs’ use “hydro, we,” fs 
his everyday business. If he did he would probably 
soon give it a shorter ame. He does as — for the 
English language as the scientist, and if the terms he 
adds to it are not always clegant and euphonious, they 
are, at any rate, hci 12 comprehensible. 

© was responsi or changing the lengthy “ auto- 
mobile to the briefer “ moe He = such 
words as burke and “ boycott.’”’ Shirty, “swell,” 
“nob,” and “boom’’ are among a thousand instances 
of his ready wit. 

If anyone casually asked you what was the most 
extensive language in existence, it is more than 
likely that, after a little consideration, you would 
say German. Germany being the land of heavy litera- 
ture and science, it would seem only natural that her 
language 751 the 1 1 this is not the 

8 ng ats it easily. r language now 
3 nearly 300,000 words, and it is growing at 


per startling sored. By the year 2,000 4. 5. the 
nglish dictionary of that date will probably occupy 
more space in the bookshelves of our discon dante than 


the largest encyclopedia does to-day. 
Every new invention which comes into general use 


| 5 4 0 


Anson makes the heart grow fonder—so we are 
told, but really there is little truth in the statement, 
except in so far as that absence makes the heart 
grow fondcr of someone else who is nearer at hand. 

ut whilst absence may not make the heart grow 
fonder, proximity, and too frequent meetings between 
lovers, do not encourage that steady growth of love 
which is so desirable. 

Very frequent meet. indced may bring love to 
a sharp conclusion, and that is hardly to be won- 
dered at, for the familiarity bred by constant meet- 
ings may cause carelessness and want of respect to 


appear on the scene. 
low, true love is based on profound respect, and 
the moment for the individual ins to 


wane, love, too, diminishes. 

And when lovers meet, say, every evening, how 
monotonous it becomes—always the same subjects 
to discuss, never a change. ere is never anything 
new to talk about; there is no chance of anything 


happening to either one or other likely to permit 
of spirited conversation; general staleness prevails— 
in a word, the couple get rusty, and out of touch 


with each other on account of the eternal sameness, 
the persistent monotony. 

Is all this-calculated to increase their love for 
one another? Very far from it, I fear. Love, under 
the circumstances, is only too liable to evolve into 
boredom—then farewell to love, for whenever a couple 

n to feel bored with each other, they may 


as 
well part—the game is played out, and without any 


Tun modern historian, who is a person without any 
sentimental weaknesses for cham romance, has done 
a t deal to pitilessly smash many popular idols. 

iderable doubts, for instance, exist as to 
whether the personal character of Robin Hood was 
above reproach, if jodged by our ideas of what is 
the correct conduct for a gentleman. But rival his- 
torical authorities have quarrelled desperate! 
the outlaw of Sherwood. One-half of the 0 
tlemen have declared him a heroic patriot, while 

e other side has libelled him as a thief and a 
public nuisance. Perhaps, therefore, as the ey ar 

ually divided, it would be fairest to give bin 

cod. the benefi doubt. - 

As rds Richard of the Lion Heart, h. 
romances describe 

there is no doubt at all. 
one of the worst kings 
He was a selfish and 


cruel and more unscrupulous in his methods 
of geting hold of other people’s property than any 


thing by it. 
The Black 
who has en 


over 
earned 


Prince, again, is an historical personage 
a vast amount of heroic reputation 
which he does not deserve. He was as brave and 
fond of fighting as a tiger. But when that has been 
said for him it is about all that can bo said. 
He tied all a tiger's ferocity and love of blood- 
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lor life. 
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Reader le now enjoying aa insome of 85 a week for life. 


You mizht be that one if you enter our competition now. 


brings a whole new vocabulary with it. Look at elec- 
tricity alone. What would our grandparents have 
made of “armature,’”’ e m,“ „ rheostat,” 
“solenoid,’’ or a score of similar words? No doubt our 
descendants will be perfectly familiar with a wholo 
language of flying machinery which is as yet only in 
its baro beginning. 

Not only inventions, but sciences are coiners of new 
words or adapters of old ones to new senses. During 
the past few years a science named oceanol has 
come into being, the business of its followers being to 
explore the bed of the ocean. 

ecently oceanologists published a new terminology. 
A wide, phi i depression in the floor of the ocean is 
called a caldron; a narrower depression is a fur, 
row; a ravine with steep sides is called a trough ;” 
a steep slope is a wall; a wide elevation a “bank,” 
and so on. 

Slang of all kinds is always growing, and, because 
a word is at present slang and not employed in polite 
diction or speech, it must not for that reagon be looked 
down a 
As likely as not another generation will see it in- 

rated in the Webster of the period. 

ake racing slang, of which there is already enough 
to fill a dictionary. Your racing man is never at a 
loss for a new and expressive expression. When the 
Yankee jockeys appeared on English racecourses 
they were prompt ly. nicknamed “crouchers” and 
“climbers,’’ and the old term for unfair pulling, which 
used to be known as “ roping,’’ has changed to “ coming 
the Sandow.“ 


” (. 


co! 


doubt too frequent meetings between loving couples 
are bound to end in boredom sooner or later. 

Of course, some girls can bear with meeting their 
lovers nightly for a very prolonged period, but— 
and this is an important point—man is not built 
on the same principle; s man begins to feel bored 
far sooner than docs his sweetheart. 

That may be accounted for, so far, by reason of 
the fact that man’s brain is more active than 
woman's, and he is therefore not 80 liable to get 
into a groove; but, in any case, a woman can stand 

uent meetings far o— than can a man, and it 
would be well if girls could keep that in mind when 
they feel inclined to argue that, if they are willing 
to meet their lovers every evening, the young men 
should be of the same way of thinking. 

And, 'twixt you and me, there are girls who like 
to escape from their lovers for a time. They prefer 
to spend a portion of their spare hours in the com- 
pany of their sisters, and that does not indicate 
that they love the men any the less; it merely proves 
that they realise that variety is essential in the 
lives of young people. . 

At the same time, these girls are in a minority, 
for the majority of women are so constitu 
they delight in thinking they are within the coils 
of love all the time—these women do not want to 
escape for even one single evening. 

But man is different, and so far as he is con. 
cerned, there is sometimes a deal of suffering to 
be borne if he meets his lady-love too often. 


shed, and in some instances his conduct was that of 
a thorough-paced blackguard. At the sack of Limoges 
this “mirror of sce OF as soon as ho was in 8 
sion of the conque town, was not satisfied to 
butcher men with arms in their hands, but out of 
a spirit of sheer spite, ordered that all the old 
people, women, and children in the place should be 
massacred. 

It was the Black Prince, too, who, simply and 
solely to * money, hired himself out like a common 
bravo to fight for Pedro the Cruel, the crime-stained 
King of Castile, who had murdered his wife. 

arwick, the “Kingmaker,” about whom Lord 
Lytton wrote so eloquently—and romantically—in 
“The Last of the Barons,” was nothing like the hero 
he has been popularly esteemed. 

The best authorities are agreed that Warwick, far 
from being the gigantic, splendid specimen of man- 
hood, with dauntless cou and the brave, simple 
soul whom Lord Lytton ribed, was ‘a man of 

uny stature, who never did any dangerous fighting 
Rimeelf, but used his cunning and his gold to set 
other poople by the ears and induced them to kill 
each other, so that he should be able to seize their 

rty. 


ro 

1 hen he had got all he could out of one side in 
the Wars of the Roses, he went over to the other 
side, in order to have a chance of plundering his 
aforctime friends. Instead of dying Fighting splen- 
didly in the van at Barnet, he was k while trying 


ally? 


While legal phraseology remains as a relic of the 
Dark Ages, crime is always lending new words to the 
language. What could be more perfect in its way 
than the term “crook” for an individual who makes 
his living by shady methods? And men “on the 
market is a modern phrase which has superseded the 
old “swell mobsman.“ 

Trades of all kinds are constantly contributing 
technical terms to the language. Some of these which 
began as slang are now familiar in all ears. Every- 
one, for instance, knows what a “donkey engine or 
a „ fish-plate is. 

There are many other trade terms which are not so 
familiar, and yet which aro so well e that you 
will see them in the advertisement columns of the 
daily Press. Here is an example. Wanted imme- 
1 capable snarler; also goffer, buffer, and boy 
to dolly.“ . 

A “snarler’’ is a metal worker whose speciality is 
metal tea-pots; a goffer makes knife blades, while 
a “buffer,” who may be either man or woman, is one 
who takes the file marks off plated goods before they 
receive the final polishing. “Dollying’’ is the very 
last process of metal polishing, and is usually done by 
a boy with a sort of revolving wheel. 

As expressive a term as any among modern technical 
slang was mentioned the other day at a meeting of 
Blackburn Town Council. An irregularly shaped piece 
of land left over after the completion of a buildin 
scheme was offered for sale, and an alderman mention 
that in the trade such were known as “ Builders’ 


Babies.“ 
a 


Just think—the same old parlour night after night; 
the same old sofa, standing in the same old corner; 
the same small brothers of the maid popping out 
and in, and the same old prospective mot! r-in-law 
poking about in the samo old way—why, it is dis- 
tressi And if outdoor meetings are the tule, it 
is just the same old walks, the same old seats, the 
same old scenes—no variety, 


staleness is the word, 
and it gets on a man’s nerves. 

How refreshing now if a man meets the girl of 
his heart, say, once a fortnight, or once a week ; 
what a multitude of little things they have to dis- 
cuss. A great deal can happen in one or two 
weeks—well, whatever has happened can be gone 
into, and a fine vivacious conversation may result ; 
they are charmed with each other's society, and make 
excelient companions. In a word, the meeting is 
thoroughly enj and appreciated by both. 

I have an idea that, when a epace of time elapses 
between lovers’ meetings, love is kept at a steady 
5 a man counts the hours till he will again 

with the adored one, and how a maid eagerly 
looks forward to the moment when she will 
more be in her lover's company. 

I really think it may be accepted as a truth that 
frequent meetings between swecthearts can only do 
harm; at any rate, frequent meetings do not hasten 
on a wedding day, for is not the prospect very dread- 
ful? If a couple are bored with, and tired of, each 
other in the courting days, what is to happen after 
they are married? 


onco 


Heregs World Admiras. : 


to steal away from the battlefield and leave his fol- 
lowers in the lurch. 

Henry of Richmond, the “hero” of Bosworth, is 
another individual who enjoys an undeserved reputa- 
tion. The battle of Bosworth, in which Richard of 
Gloucester perished bravely sword in hand, was won 
by Henry of Richmond's captains, while Henry him- 
self kept timidly out of harm’s way. 

When he became king, as 3 Vin, Henry proved 
himeelf an expert in grinding cash out of his appy 


8 

illiam Tell was yet another dubious hero. As 
for Jack Sheppard, around whom the late Mr. Harri- 
son Ainsworth’s naughty novel has cast such a halo 
of sham heroism, he was an unmitigated young 
rufian. He was quite prepared to commit any crime 
for sixpence or thereabouts. 

Dick Turpin is an even worre fraud. The original 
Richard Turpin had not a scrap of the heroic in 
his composition. He was not a gallant, scarlet- 
coated highwayman, but was much more of a foot- 

a dastardly sneak-thief, who hid behind hedges 
in lonely country lanes, and pare out on old 
ladies and gentlemen who could not defend them- 
selves. There is not a shred of proof that he ever 

such a horse as Black Bess or rode to 


ork. 

His best-authenticated exploit consisted in tying 
a poor old woman hand and foot and putting her «n 
the fire, because she could not give him any money. 


Another will before long be receiving 2500 a year 


See pate 434. 
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THERE are few 
who have not been 
startled by the 
sound of a mouse 
taking a nocturnal 
ramble, or thought 
that the roof was 
colla; when a 
rat has lumbered 
across the ceiling. 

It is consoling— 
especially if you 
possess a wife who 
wants to know the 
why and wherefore 
es ave . 
able recognise 
instantly all sounds 
to which the hours 
of darkness lend a 


weird effect. 
In the night each 
sound is much 


2 

bs l 

y Gamekeeper.” wig on the linoleum 
ts tho step of a burglar, which brings him 

within range of your throat. 

When you are not expecting it, or have never before 
heard the sound, the hoot of the brown owl is terribly 
unnerving. To those who have any difficulty in seeing 
ghosts, I recommend a wild, owl-haunted wood on a 
night when the moon plays hide-and-seek with the 
clouds. 

The hissing screech of the barn owl mingling with 
the hoot of its dusky relative produces a chorus so 
uncanny that it can scarcely fail to cause each grey 
tres trunk to provide a ghost. 

The gamekeeper, watching over his game through the 
long, rk, weary hours, has an unequalled, though 
perhaps not fully appreciated, chance to study the 
voice of night. e sounds which a to him most 
are naturally those signals which tell him of the move- 
ments of poachers and prowling vermin. 

WHY POACHERS LIKE STORMY NIGHTS. 

Unless the night is very rough, sounds, which in the 
daytime would pass unnoticed, may be heard for miles. 
This partly accounts for the choosing by poachers of 
wild, stormy nights for raiding coverts; besides, the 
wind deadens the sound of their approach, so that they 
are able to “get down their nets without alarming 


game. 

And were the ground hard, so that the pegs which 
hold a net must be hammered in, the noise would spoil 
any chance of a successful haul. When the eart is 
22 and dry it conducts sound more freely than when 
moist. 

Thus hard ground not only warns the game, but 
may warn the keeper, which is a much more material 
consideration to poachers. 

Should the keeper think he hears footfalls, down 
he drops and listens with his ear to the earth—the 
telephone of Nature. He also obtains telephonic 
warning of poachers’ presence by placing his ear to 
oe when that post is part of a wire 
lence. 

The keeper makes mental note of the footfalls of 
everyone who is likely to be about on his “beat” 
after dark. Suppose you wait with him near some 
road, he will name by the sound of his foot- 
falls each labourer on his way from the village inn. 
And he can probably tell you to a pint the amount 
of refreshment each has absorbed. - 

Often the labourer who fancies ed hare for 
his Sunday dinner has good cause to! blame the ever- 
watchful peewits for his es And the unmis- 
takable cry of alarm from a heasant—“ cockup, 
— p”—has often spelled failure to the 
moonlight ferreter of rabbits. 

THEY MISTAKE FIRING FOR THUNDER. 

Thunder causes cock pheasants to cry aloud, “Cock, 
cock, cock—cock, cock!” Why, I never could under- 
stand, though they salute big-gun fire in the same 
a imagine they mistake it for thunder. 
er sounds give the night its voice, but give no 


3 910 n you — @ sound as 
a - ing in vain for the t, you 
bear the call of the stone curlew or kick Ene. ' 


On summer nights I used to hear the harsh, gratin, 
voice of the land-rail or corn-crake in every fiel 
of hay. ; now, thanks, I conclude, to the knives 
of — 


with a keeper watching over his er where 

fox-raids are frequent, ig will be likely 15 ear also 

most — . a cries it is possi- 

ne—the wail of au elf hen whose size, 
rness, has won the fancy of a fox. 

At t, soon after Christmas, may be heard the 
voices of amorous foxes, whose cry is like the short, 
hevitating yelp of a terrier, that of the vixen (lady 

x) being t 


nner and more wiry. 


“Get — or Get Out“ ie the new book by the author of “The 
0 


“Always own up and tell t 
pays.” 
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PARSONS WHO VISIT BY ROPE. 


Where Clergymen Kisk their Lives, 


— 


Few would guess the difficulties that many ministers, 
even in Great Britain, are put to when visiting in the 
more remote parts of their parishes. 

In the Faroe Islands, to give an example, the 
dangers and difficulties to be surmounted may be said 
to reach their extreme limit. 

_ Many of the smaller members of the group, although 
inhabited, are entirely without suitable landing-places 
for boats. The result of this is that they are scarcely 
accessible to the ordinary visitor, even in the finest 
weather. On these islands no boat is kept, so that 
the inhabitants live in what almost amounts to a sort 
of prrpeinal imprisonment. 

ne such is Little Dimon, to the south of the Faroes. 
To reach the huts of the few hardy sheep farmers who 
live on it, and eke out a scanty living by the rearin 
of sheep on the mountain side, recourse must be 
to a precipitous path running down to the sea. 

Now, thig path is really no more than a rough and 
dangerous track, onl sonar of ascent by skilled 
climbers and in single file. Consequently, when the 
serine! pays his flock a visit he has to be literally 

auled up the cliff side by means of a rope. 

But Little Dimon is by no means the only island of 
the British Archipelago which boasta such a distinction. 
North Rona, one of the Outer Hebrides, possesses a 
landing-place little less precipitous than the foregoing, 
while St. Kilda, to the far west of the group, is in 
the same respect, if anything, worse provided. 

The harbour, a natural one, known to the inhabi- 


‘tants as Village Bay, is in itself almoat land-locked, 


thus affording an extremely safe anchorage for any 
ships touching there. The cliffs which flank it are, 
however, so steep that when a landing is to be effected 
on the island usual course adopted is that of 
hauling uP the boat bodily out of the water by means 
of a suitably arranged block and tackle at the cliff top. 

When the minister, who acts as temporal as well 
as spiritual chief of the little group of seventy souls 
which forms the ulation of island, returns from 
his periodical visits to the mainland, he is hoisted 
to shore in this manner. 

Then there are the Scilly Islands, situated about 
thirty miles from the Land’s End. Several of these 
tax all the resources of the clergy inhabiting the 
larger ones ta gain access to them during anything but 
the mildest weather. Even St. Agnes, which boasts a 
church of its own, has been known to be without a 

tor for weeks together, owing to his being prevented 
rom landing by t bad weather. With the smaller 
islands matters are much the same as with Little 
Dimon. 

To pass from home to the Far East, the Bonin 
Islands, ‘some distance to the south of Tokio, Japan, 
afford a striking example of the barrier set up by 
distance. 

These islands, as their name in Japanese signifies, 
are a sort of No-man’s land. They are not sufficiently 
important for there to be any properly organised com- 
munication between them and the mainland, too 
isolated for them to be remembered, and the result is 
that, though the population is to a great extent 
European, the islands have to rely on the good offices 
rie Sag wages just = do the cannibal islands in the 

as, instead of possessing any properly a 
pointed ministers of their own. el * 

The heights of the Austrian Tyrol may tax all the 
skill and resourcefulness of the mountaineer, but 
between the towering heights on either side are quiet 
and fertile valleys, where, as a rule, the inhabitants 
of the nestli amlets and villages go about their 
simple daily toil secure from any pressing danger. 

Occasionally, however, one them will be the 
recipient of a huge avalanche of half-melted snow, cast 
ad from one of the neighbouring peaks. At such 
times the work of the village priest becomes one fraught 
with grave danger, for to him falls the lot of personally 
directing the work of rescue, going to the aid of his 
“a parishioners — the smothering snow heaps. 

or months afterwards his parochial visits will entail 
walks through deep snow cuttings, which may subside 
at any moment. 

Not many years ago such a disaster occurred to the 
village of rgemoletto. On that occasion the 
houses were completely submerged by two successive 
avalanches, while many lives were lost. 

Those that were saved chiefly owed the fact to the 
warning cries of the priest, who saw the fall approach- 
ing, and who subsequently battled his way through it 
to the rescue of his flock until finally he was swallowed 
up in a drift. 


A BRICKLAYER the other day let fall a brick which 
gi @ passer-by, jamming his hat right down over 


ears. 
“Did that brick hit anybody?” cried the son of 
toil, looking down. 5 
“T should think it did,” replied the victim, extri- 


cating his head from the ruins of his hat; “it hit 


me.” 
“That's right,” the ere cheerfully 1 
truth; you it 
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JUDGING from 
what took place in —.— 
the House of Com- 
mons the other : 

evening, when All- 

Parliament sat for 

seventeen hours ata 3 

stretch, we seem to . in * 

bo going back to th --——- 

time when all-night 2 sae 

sittings were of e 0 
fairly frequent F Wh 
occurrence. 

But seventeen iy 
hours is not by any i" 
means the longest 
ro that the 

ouse has sat con- 
tinuously, for on 
one memorable occa- 
sion it sat for 
twenty - six hours. 

In those days, when 

obstruction had, in in Parllament and Elsewhere. 
the hands of the : 3 

late Mr. Parnell and the Irish Nationalists, reached 
the stage of a fine art, there was no power to stop 
the debate. 1 ’ 

The House, on the occasion of the twenty-six hours 
sitting, was exhausted to the last degree, and mem- 
bers came down in relays and detachments at different 
hours of the day. the Irish representatives were 
not many, but they were enough to reduce the other 
members to a state of utter helplessness. - 

When the twenty-sixth hour had elapsed the sitting 
was ended by the action of the Speaker, who, taking 
the law into his own hands for once, closed the 
House with the sanction of the members and to their 
great relief. ; : 

But it is not only the British Parliament that 
has sometimes to put up with all-night sittings. 
Various local bodies have occasionally found them- 
selves compelled to do the same, amongst them the 
Camberwell Vestry. 

AN EXCITING TIME AT CAMBERWELL. 

On the occasion in question the meeting commenced 
at half-past six in the evening, and did not terminate 
until about the same time next morning. 

There were repeated scenes of disorder, and by a 
humorous coincidence the discussion that led to the 
disorder arose out of a by-law for the regulation of 
disorderly conduct. The excitement, indeed, had 
not died down when, exhausted by their all-night 
sitting, the members sought their homes in the small 
hours of the following morning. „ 

One Friday evening the Urban District Council, of 
North Walsham, Norfolk, met at seven o'clock, and 
sat continuously until ten minutes to six on Saturday 
morning. Moreover, throughout the whole of the 
eleven pe sitting not s single item of business 
was transacted. 

This was due to an extraordinary deadlock con- 
nected with the election of a chairman, which was 
the first business on the agenda. Six votes were cast 
for each of the two candidates for the office, and, 
the voting being on strictly party lines, neither sido 
would listen to a compromise. 

The clerk advised the council that they could not 
adjourn until the chairman had been duly elected, 
as — that ae dene oe council would ue be 

ro constituted. ereupon cigars and pipes 
Lay brought out, ines and refreshments sent 
for, while several of the councillors essayed to snatch 
a brief spell of sleep, stretched out on the floor with 
piles of for pillows. 

BEGUILING WEARY HOURS WITH CHESS. 

At two o clock in the morning two opposing mem- 
bers paired and left, and another - division was taken 
with the same result. Chess and conversation be- 
guiled further weary hours until ten minutes to six, 
when, as the deadlock still continued, the members, 
wearied and exhausted by their long nicht's vigil, 
felt constrained to leave the meeting-place. Under 
the circumstances the clerk expressed his intention of 
applying to the Local Government Board for in- 

ructions how to proceed. 

On another occasion the members of the Winterton 
Urban District Council found themselves holding an 
all-night sitting owing to precisely the same difficulty, 
As in the previous instance, though the meeting lasted 
so long, not a single item of business was got through. 

The District Council of Heysham, Lancashire, would 
appear to appreciate the wisdom of Shakespeares 

vice about being wary of entrance to a quarrel. 
At one of their meetings they sat for ten hours 
discussing whether they should fight. 

The House of Commons had refused to support their 
views in reference to the Morecambe Gas Bill, and 
the meeting was called to decide whether the fight 
should be carricd to the House of Lords. Ultimately 
the members resolved to sleep on the knotty — 

The discussion was resumed next morning, however, 
as keenly as ever, and grimly carried on for seven 
more mortal hours. A decision was subsequently 
arrived at in favour of continuing the fight in the 
House of Lords. The trouble was that 1— 
which supplied Heysham with light, was bent on 


spending the profits made out of the latter town 
exclusively for the benefit of Morecambe. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY 


Helped Detectives 
and 
Discovered Lost 
Relations, 


Ax old gentleman living in a London suburb is 
of @ very spiteful disposition, and for several years 
in succession has offered a band of waits a handeome 
donation if they will agree to go to sing songs of 
his own composition under the windows of half a 
dosen families who have the misfortune to be regarded 
by him as bitter enemies, As these verses are in- 
sul and 1 in the extreme, the waits 
have ined the offers out of fear of doing them- 
selves more harm than good. Other commissions, 
however, of an equally odd nature have been offered 
to waits and carried out with more or less success. 

It is rather common, of course, for Yuletide singers 
to be asked to to specified houses with special 

of ook will and greeting from particular 
fri A man whose instinct for business would 
not let him forget his shop, even in the midst of 
his abounding affection ‘or everybody, improved on 
this. He hired a band of waits to go all round his 
native town on Christmas Eve, with orders to chant 
in every street this swect little gem of his own com- 
position : 
Rest ye merry, gentlefolke, 
‘And veer wives and families too; 
If you eat Bloggers’ sausages with your turkey 
same you'll never rue! 


‘His name was not Bloggers, but that is near 


people who give special commissions to the 
waits are actuated by motives of a more pats 
sort. An old father and mother had quarrelled with 
their daughter. She had married against their 
wishes. For years they had not seen her, but they 
believed she had come to poverty and wretchedness. 


FINDING A LOST DAUGHTER. 


Their hearts were full of remorse, and, in the 
forlorn hope of finding tidings of her, they sent the 
waits some of the poorest streets of East 
London each Christmas Eve for years. They thought 
che might be living there, and might be reached by 
a-song the waits were instructed to sing beginning: 
. If Mary Waters this should hear, 

We her come home and have no fear. 

In another instance it was a pole son who 
sent the waits on a special errand. e 
dramatic touch about the story. He had been a 
very bad Jot, and had run away from home. Then 
he had fallen among evil companions and became 
the associate of a gang of thieves. To his horror he 
one the scoundrels plotting to rob his 
own 's house and threatening to murder the 
ald man if he gave them any trouble. 

The outcast was not utterly callous of heart. He 
did net dare to betray his accomplices openly, 
cause he dreaded their savage fury when they dis- 
covered that he was a traitor, but he could not let 
the crime be consummated without making an effort 


to ent it. 

1 the end he paid the waits to go to his father’s 
house and sing something which, while it did not 
tell too much, made the old gentleman suspicious, 
and putting rb on his guard rendered it im- 
possi the robbers to pay their contemplated 
visit with any chance of success. 

ADVISING THE HIDDEN CRIMINAL. 

While on the subject of crime, it may be added 
that. detectives have given the waits commissions 
x: is not, 1228 =< 1 that 
a criminal in hiding an wan will come 

in response to 2 touching appeal to do 
sa voiced by the carol-singers. 1 . 

; uently many important witnesses sku 

wage od fellow-creatures, fearful of what 


of lying concealed to tell them, by means 
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all Yuletide joys were wicked and frivolous. Where- 
fore, her waite were bidden to sing gloomy warnings 
against pleasures, even of the most innocent sort, 
ard solemn warnings, such as: 
In the midst of life we are in death. 
Dare you laugh while drawing your latest breath? 
Oh, frail mortals, beware! 

It should not be left unrecorded that the waits 
have helped to make love's young dream brighter 
in return for a consideration. 

A young gentleman had set his heart on a young 
lady. The fair one was quite worthy of his affec- 
tion. But her father was a hard-hearted old cur- 
m-udgeon, who did not believe in romance. He re- 
fused to allow the lover to call. He would not 
permit his daughter to reccive a letter “or even a 
Christmas card. Not to be daunted, the amorous 
youth sent round the waits on Christmas Eve to sing 
a song he had written and composed especially for 
the cccasion. 

The stern parent could not prevent his daughter’s 
ears being ravished by the dulcet strains. Each verse 
was full cf professions of undying devotion, and each 
und all ended with this touching refrain: 

I will be true to you 
Till the old man we subdue ; 
Be you the same, my Zue, 
And the clouds will soon roll by. 
Se — 
TOO MUCH TO EXPECT. 


Tue captain of the fire brigade was enjoying him- 
self tremendously, and the Christmas party he was 
giving was going like well-oiled pearl but just at 
this inopportune moment a fire had the bad taste to 
break out. 

Can't . it,“ said the captain to the panting 
individual who had brought the news. “I can’t go 
to no fire to-night; I’m giving a party!“ 

“But you surely ain't going to shirk your duty 
because of that! said the informant. : 

“No; it ain't so much that; but I can’t show the 
missus up in front of half the neighbourhood. Every- 
one in the house as been admirin er new coal-vase 
in the drawin’-room, and it’s my elmet.“ 


— — 
Sue: “I am always eager for the arrival of 
Christmas.“ 
He: “I don't see the use of waiting for a bit of 
mistletoe.” 


— — 
Lecrurer (with a good opinion of himself): “Ha, 
my man, I rather think my voice will fill this hall.” 
Hallkeeper (candidly): “It strikes me, sir, it’s 
much more likely to empty it.” 


Surrnson: “We had a sensational case of kid- 
napping in our house lately.” 
ilson: “Really! How did it happen?” 
Smithson: “The baby slept the whole night.” 
fae 
THE MINISTER'S TURKEY. 

A poputar minister in Fifeshire, in the good old 
times, used at Christmas to be inundated with 
hampers filled with good things. 

On one occasion an enormous turkey was sent to 
him by the thoughtful kindness of a member of his 
con tion, a neighbouring farmer; but, as the 
minister’s family had already provided for the 
Christmas dinner, the bird was sent to the market 
we oaths, e thy imen of poul 

sser-by, seeing this fine specimen o ultry, 
said ＋ What a splendid turkey 1 Just the thing 8 
the minister's Christmas dinner.“ To the minister 
it was again sent. 

The provident wife sent it off again to the market, 
where it was once more disposed of for a handsome 


sum. 

‘Another friend, similarly struck with the splendid 
proportions of the turkey, purchased it and sent it 
to the minister. The good woman, not wishing to 
fly in the face of Providence, said at last: 

“Jt is clear that this turkey was meant for us,“ 
and, with the approbation of the family, it formed 
part of the Christmas dinner. 
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$10 For a Story. 

In order to brag gees who write stories we will 

. a prize of £10 to author who sends us before 

closing date what we consider to be the best story, 


not exceeding 2,500 words in length. 

All manuscripts must be typewritten. Bach com- 
3 send us as many attempts as he or she 
kes. 


The Editor has the right to use any of the stories, for 
which payment w 

All ipts considered unsuitable for publication 
by a stamped and 
addressed envelope. 
ponsibility for loss of or damage to manuscripts. 

The closing date is eager January 7th, 1907. 

Envelopes should be dressed to the Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W. O., and 
should be marked with the words Ten Pound Story” 
in the top left-hand corner. 
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WHEREPANTO. STARS SHINEIN SUMMER. 


By a Theatrical Manager. 


Ir is probably a matter of wondciment to many 
people where the army of pantomime artistes who 
crop up at Christmas time, as if by magic, exercise 
their faculties during the remainder of the yer, more 
especially during the summer months. ‘The best 
pantomimes in the largest cities seldom run more 
than twelve weeks, although some occasionally touch 
ra weeks, which is more the exception than the 
rule, 

Take, for instance, the mony hundreds of girls who 
join the Christmas shows, and consider the large 
percentage of them who are absolutely devoid of 
talent. Such gels are merely engaged to “fill the 
stage” in the big scenes, and eo long as they have 
fairly good looks, plump figures, and sufficient 
intelligence to execute marches and other ensembies 
in perfect unison, they may bo deemed suitable for the 
particular pace tol whereas they would be useless 
in plays of any description, us they ultimately dis- 
cover to their sorrow. For comic operas and musical 
comedies necessitate @ fine stage pretence, cunsider- 
able training, education in music, and a serviceab'o 
voice, to eay nothing of businesslike methods. 

SOME RETURN TO THE WORKROOM. 

n we find the ordinary pantomime girl 
at the end of pantomime either completely stranded, 
or returning to the workroom, or other occupation, 
for there is no opening for them on the stage proper. 

The principal performers or “stars” of a panto- 
mime, fix up their arrangements in seasons. They 
set aside ten or twelve weeks for the pantomime run, 
and after that they either return to the music-ha'ls, 
if they are variety artistes, or to spring tour, should 
they be theatre people. They continue working 
through the year until about three weeks before 
pantomime, and this interim is given over to 
rehearsing. 

Next we come to the second-rate performers in 
pantomime, and—as there is an enormous army of 
these a ae certainly seems marvellous how they 
struggle through from one pantomime to another. 

Their salaries in the Christmas shows are anything 
between £5 and £20, and the chief reason why they 
remain second-rate is because they possess no 
initiative, and year after year they introduce the 
same old chestnuts and bueiness which influenced the 
risibilities of our fathers and grandfathers. Still. 
backed by several first-class people, they are useful 
for padding purposes, and keep the salary list within 
reasonable limits. 

THE LACK OF ENGAGEMENTS. 


These second-rate performers find considerable 
difficulty in filling in their time after pantomime, and 
many find it incumbent to retire from public life 
altogether, until the next festive season comes along. 

For instance, a celebrated clown kept a sma!! 
general stores, which really supported him all the 
year round, and in the winter his excellent clowning 
(which was really his only speciality), enabled him 
to put more capital into his little business. This 
clown is now fairly comfortably situated. 

During the spring the openings for the rank and 
file of pantomime are small musical plays, fit-up 
combinations, variety crowds, booths, free-and-easies, 
ccm concerts, and such-like entertainments. All 
these, 
compulsion, and—as the market is over-stocked wit 
artistes—there is no difficulty about this. 

It is, indeed, a sad truiem, that not a half of these 
artistes can a lucrative engagement fcr the 
spring. As we ores towards the summer brighter 
times loom on t rizon, for the Spirit of Alfresco 
commences to hover around, and it is the open-air 
entertainment which claims quite three-quarters of 
second-rate pantomime people. 

WORKED ON THOROUGH BUSINESS LINES. 


In the early days of alfresco concerts it was 
customary to pitch anywhere, and share e ually. 
Now, however, things have changed, and we find 
these concerns worked by a financier on strictly 
business lines, and most of the artistes are engaged 
at a salary for about a four months’ season, from the 
beginning of June to the end of September. 

me amount of diplomacy is necessary in arrange- 
ing these en ents, inasmuch as nearly all the 
autumn tours start out on August Holiday, and, if 
an artiste cannot commence with one of these tours, 
he will probably ſind himself . from the 
termination of his alfresco “shop” until pantomime. 
Accordingly, many artistes endeavour to fit alfresco 
in with the autumn. 
Thus it will be seen that even the performer must 
* some amount of business acumen if he wishes 
o keep in work. He must watch his seasons very 
carefully, he must be accommodating, he must sing, 
dance, act, and literally bo able to do everything. 
In fact, it may be truthfully said that useful people 
brighten a manager's existence, and although perhaps 
these people do not earn so much as the “star” 
artistes with a special proclivity for one particular 
line of business, 7 it has often been proved that tho 
useful individual is far better off, generally, than 
the specialist. 
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: Below you will find some pictures. Zach of these pictures consists of a certain ohject or objects which, eitLer 
singly or collectively, represent a surname. 

What you have to do is to find the longest surname made up entirely from the names of 
objects depicted in each picture (or from words which have the same sound). 

An “object ” does not include sky or shading necessary for correct drawing. 

Before you begin, examine the example shown, which will make the matter clear. 

Ton ‘have now to examine the pictures below, and discover the surname which each of them represents. When 
you bave done this, write the names down in the spaces provided. Then fill in your name and address, cut 
across the page at the place marked, and keep this st of pictures by you until all the subsequent sets have appeared. 

The prise of 8500 a Year for Life will be paid to the competitor from whom the 
Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY actually receives the complete series of pictures contain- 
ing the greatest number of correct solutions and fulfilling the conditions printed below. 
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TOYS OF FATE. 


A Human Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. bed Bese 1 Ay ** re the com tively 92 a N RI into his pone) 1 net 2 81 
sum m a 5 7 the ty hi . the li 
Vincent Bast ley is a scoundrel. He deceives the | was nothing more to wait for but a N Sun the * A "vor e had Kae 
—— @ moneylender named Israel Zorzi, and of earning the rest. As to how it was going to done he | given a thought. He had made no preparations of his own 
father seeks revenge he kills him. What is | preserved a reticence that was as ref: g as it was dis- flight. 
he induces another man to confess the crime. | crect in these days, when every man is bursting to divulge fe did not occur to him that when Ellicott was found 
is striving madly to get Muriel Danebridge to | to bored world how he does his work. dead a very strong chain of presumptive evidence would 
. The scheme was one that gencrously gave the worst of | connect the crime with himself, and that there would be rot 
sim Ellicott intends committing suicide, and he agrees the risk to the prisoner, and Mr. h Bowles’ part | a few—those discreet individuals whom he had emp!oyed— 
do die with Hartley's crime attached to his name. But mainly consisted in unlocking a door, in giving a word, and | from whom a word would as good as put a rope round his 
a light enters his ; Muriel Danebridgo renews in being discreetly blind for a few minutes. neck. He never thought, nor cared, about his own dancer. 
D. engagement to him, and life is once again worth The chance came on the afterncon of a day when there | He was held captive by this one brain-consuming idea of 


. 
. ley holds him to his i ‘ had been fog during most of the week. This had been an | revenge. 
He — te 3 8 accidental advantage, but the time had been chosen, because | A man rarely looks beyond the post to which his highest 
twenty years’ penal servitude. it was Warder Bowles’ duty u that day to be in the | hopes and most sustained efforts lead him. All his time is 


exercise-yard at the time Jim Ellicott did his solitary tramp 
round. His exercise time had been moved to afternoon. 
With his brown breakfast loaf Ellicott had received in- 
structions. He was to gain a clear way by knocking down 
the man in charge of him (Mr. Bowles was willing to 
suffer at the price), and he was fo make for the small 
door in the wall which was a supplementary exit not 
generally used, and which xculd be found unlocked. 

Beyond was a path which led to the main road, but 
this was to be avoided. His safe route lay across the 
fields, A tiny sketch map showed him the way. He had 
to go along by a 2 ‘Another road would be reached. 
At the junction of with a further road, a motor-car 
would be found waiting. 

be unknowns who were scheming for his liberty seemed 
to have prepared the thing well. licott, on his part, was 
determined that his efforts should lack nothing. 

If his chances of success were to be measured by the 

uality cf the blow he gave the consenting, but discreet, 
wles, it would seem that his star must have been in the 
ascendant, for, though alert with expec „that in- 
dividual was knocked down by a blow 20 shrewd that he lay 
E dazed upon the paved floor of the yard. for the 
st part of fifteen seconds. : 

The undoubted realism of the attack, which resulted in 
the loss of a tooth, without question saved Mr. Bowles 
from all suspicion of complicity, when the matter was 
subsequently inquired into, 50 that the vigour of Ellicott’s 
attack was a kindness in disguise. . 

And another man, who was not making anything out of 
it, had the evil luck to be in the escaping man’s path. He 


Muriel Danebridge is under the inf eek, taken in getting there. The afterwards is generally over- 

Lady Blant an alderman’s widow, who wants her 1 
to make a match. Mariel was engaged to Ellicott 
before he was sentenced. 

Juan Asperillo isa Spanish artist, and Shebah Zorzi’s 

lover. He swears to have vengeance on her betrayer. 

_ Shebab Zorsi, the moneylender's daughter, is in hiding. 

Detective Nall is the investigator who has the Zorzi 
murder case in hand. 


He listened intently fur a few seconds, then he engaged 
the starting-handle and gave a tug at it. The engine 
responded readily. It went away with a neat click of its 
valves and 1 He put back the throttle. and the 
sound of it dropped to a pleasant murmur. Then he 
slipped down the substantial goggles from his cap. They 
had silk extensions, and hid his face very considerably, for 
which reason he had chosen them. He got into the driving- 
seat and waited. 

The route he would fe he had planned out. He had 
run it several times in this car—practice spins; for during 
the time his scheme had been maturing he had had to 
learn the management of this machine which was so essen, 
tial to the accomplishment of his purpose. He would 
run first of all out of the immediate district of the gaol— 
fifty miles away. Here he had in mind a lonely stretch of 
country where such a settlement as he contemplated could 
be made without risk of disturbance. It was a bit of 
rocky moorland, where there were crags and boulders, 
like a Guadaramman valley. 

Perhaps it was this fancied resemblance to the stern 
grey bleakness of many a mountain hollow that was known 
to him in the Sierras that made him choose this spot fox 
the scene wherein to play this tragedy that he had con- 
ceived, or perhaps it was that innate sense of the dramatic. 
which is born in the Latin races, that unconsciously directed 
his choice. 

Of a sudden his heart leaped. He heard a crashing of 
underwood in a little spinncy to one side, and the next 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE (coxtinusd). 
Liberty ! 

Im Exsicorr held the slip of paper in his fingers with 
poe’ pp emotions. He had been in prison three months, 
and during that time he had passed through the different 
ae ee a 12 i ie a heey ham = the 
power js prone to. But t nal sta 
. apathy—had come sooner than ie thought. Perhaps ‘this 
: gaved him from madness, this contentment of despair. 

1 One cannot take the — in 5 3 — neo 

erty, vengeance—t might ve nm as eas 
reached if they had been in the stars. At first he had iven 
to periodical fits of maddened rage, during which he 
earth and heaven, and the day he was born; 
use he was a strong man, he conquered him- 
to gather into the chambers of his brain 
mind could feed upon in the years that 
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would not be much time for thinking. | was one who had come up from the quarries, where he | moment, as he looked, figure break out of the 

bg his — 1 — wes | finished, he — begin en 1 . 1 8 Elicott breathless, . 5 2 — ,as is bed waver seen before in dun- 
hard -aavege labour in > bought w. ofa anima face, saw com loured, shapeleas garments, strangel incomprehen- 
with indifference that at last he was to stand | out of the thin mist. For a moment he himself icyou. 1 oon 
on his own t he was going to work, and that the into a shallow recess within the wall. heart-beats Although Ellicott’s personality was strongly enough 
miserable that he would eat would be earned with | measured the anxious seconds, He knew the other could | marked on his memory, for a moment he did not recognise 
labour—his labour. not pass him. He drew himself till his muscles | this as the man he was waiting for. The odd dress, the 


the thoughts were all of afterwards—afterwards 


And were like compressed steel springs. He waited like a tiger 
when he would be free. How would he be avenged? How 
~ would he stri 


ready to leap. There was something that seemed like 
running in his blood, a fierce exhilaration that must have 
been the lust of combat. 

The man carried a loaded rifle, but he had no opportanity 
to use it, for Ellicott was on him before he was aware of 
any pending attack, and the blow he got between the eyes 
sent him staggering back, with his brain out of active use, 
and his limbs limp. A supplementary cut under the jaw 
cent his mind into temporary darkness, and his body in an 
* heap on the ground. 

Fa Ellicott seized on the rifle and ran away into the 
mist. 

There was no need for him to refer to the little plan he 
held crunched * his hand. The lines of it were seared 
NL 8 tor 


crack of the rifles that would proclaim his escape. On he 


hatless, cropped head, the loss of moustache, and the 
2 altered expression of the face —perhaps it was tho 
gacl-look—all these seemed to make Ellicott almost un- 
recognisable in the Spaniard’s eyes. 
Pig the fugitive’s hoarse exclamation removed any 
ubt. 3 
“T eay—are waiting—for me?” he cried, with his 
labouring breath Freaking into words, and staggering a 
little weakly on his legs like an untrained man; “are 


u—_—— 
0 Get in behind,” jerked out Asperillo, with his hand on 
the ignition. “Quick, you'll find clothes there.” 
‘And then. as the engine accelerated, the clutch slipped 
noiselessly in, and the car moved forward. It quickly 
es gears, and then, at a pace that was alarming 
in the mist, it elid away with a slumbrous murmur from its 
driving bevel. For the best part of two minutes no word 
ae The mist-swathed hedges and at er trees 
Bite 0 


ke ? 
At least, this was something to live for. He was sen- 
to twenty years. He calculated that this would 
out to fifteen: If he could not in fifteen years make 
plan to suit every conceivable circumstance, it would 
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to think about rad — ol a — ve Ute. A 
time ure a „ af am engrave 
. Ad then ae 


i 


! Will one refuse life? ran, sobbing cut his breath. Blood trickled down his cheek by. The car swung ound the angles of the road 

I was like 3 sudden beam of light shining in on his | wheres thorn branch had caught it. One side of him was | with often a bump on the grass at the margin. The man in 

1 „ like a sudden offering of life to 6 man who is muddy from a slip into a hedge bottom. On he ran h | front, peering grimly ahead, gripped the steering-wheel with 

into his own grave. the mist. hands that were never still. Ellicott crouched behind 

He not know W the communication had come. The sharp crack of two or three rifles fired somewhere | sucking in his breath, Then he got up and spoke into 
80 far as Asperillo’s ear. 


knew he had not a single friend outside. Yet 
: f. None but a d would interpose in 
tis fashion. It did not matter so much who the friend 
as that was a friend. And s0 he dipped bis 
; in the dregs of thin cocoa, and mar faintly 
upon back of the enamelled iron plate: “ Yes.” 
When he came back from his solitary exercise, the plate 
was still there, because he would have to use it for his 
dinner, but the back of it had been wiped clean. The slip 


“Steady,” he said through his funnelled hand; it isn't 
safe to go so fast—not in this fog.” 
“We ahall have to take risks,” muttered the Spaniard. 
„And I am open to. Heaven knows,” answered Ellicott, 
with a hard little laugh that was not of merriment; “ only 
the risk just now is not worth it. 1 am not thinking of 
the danger to my bones. but to my chance of getting away. 
If we run into the ditch or turn over against a hedge. I 
shall be back where I was inside twenty fears, T'll bet.” 
The other nodded, with his hand on the throttle lever, 


: 
er 
3 


sharp, insistent sound of 
of two roads, drawn to one side, almost on the grass, was 
a long-bodied motor-car. The man who listened was stand- 
ing on the ground at the front of the bonnet bending over 


Dorling with a b of his bread. He was not to | listening. His eyes into the mist. He dropped the speed of the car to a tle twelve, and 
‘throw any chance away b lect of precau' _ crack of the riſles reached him, an acute look Ellicott. having nothing further of immediate urgency to 
1 He waited for next manifestation of his |, of understanding crossed his face. He took a long, fierce | communicate, sank back upon the floor of the roomy 
7 d, but Mr. Bowles remained silent for a breath that was like a hiss. A luminous glint seemed to | tonneau, 
‘day ‘or two, Indeed, so far as the latter was personally | le in his eyes. On his face settled the hardness In crises of human life one attains a simplicity and 
—“teoncerned, he creditably preferred to let his work oak of pitiless hatred. The moment come—Juan Asperillo's | brevity of speech that, in these days, when many words are 
_for him, and not to obtrude his lity into the matter. | moment! Within a few seconds he would be | spoken and written—meaning, nothing—might with advan- 
He aimed to keep his identit; to himeell, since he had in | leaping sway—wi enemy in his hands. tage be acquired in other circumstances. When it is a 
imind that there were Than a few chances that the tooth of see-saw with a man at one end, death at the 


n for an eye. A for a tooth. 
Able man should 


earth. 
Shebah Zorsi should be avenged, He would accomplish 
what Israel Zorzi gave his life in attem . This man, 


other, and chance in the middle, wei n first on 
one side and then on the other, not t the essentials 


matter. 

Ellicott had noticed the un-English accent of the other. 
but he supposed rather vaguely, without thinking much 
about it at all, that thie man was an t of somebody 
thing—to get the man whom he believed was the despoiler cise, and was probably a foreign eur. In the 
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income of 85 a week for life. Another will before long be receiving 2500 a 
year — Tite. Peg might be that one if you enter Our competition now, See pate 434. 
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momentary thought he gave to it, it occurred to him that Ellicott’s laggard moved in his brain. He had a 
it mattered Merle if it we Satan. The only 1 that | moment’s vision of an -court, in which he was the 
. ones nice | he age wre Enel npr’ igre on 
was ing more t mere satisfy- e judge, w. a ervals appeared witi 5 
ing of his 8 i whom was conjured evidence to condemn him. And he 
e felt under one of the seats, and drew out a portman. | remembered face now—and 
teau. Opening it, he found w the other had said 
clothes, with which to cover himself, the most urgent neces- | condemnation him. 
ae - all, = 1 en owe 3 = he haba 3 3 e passed through N 8 - 
w in. ed what he was. road arrow can w was a dawning 5 
read by thoes who cun. ; . any root-hold, because Beige geen only feeling 
He slipped on a coat and a cap first of all, 20 that he 
might, with some immunity from Hecmes ition, sit on the 
seat. and beyin upon getting into the under ts. He 
did it bit by bit, watching the road as caref yee the man 
at the steering-wheel. He knew by this time that warning 
voices would be vibrating along a undged wires, and that 
eyes would soon be looking out for him on every read. A 
man who was seen changing his clothes in a meving meter 
car would be an instant object of suspicion. So he drew off 
the garments of the hated garb with caution, and replaced 
them by the decent clothes of r 4 
He found a coloured print shirt, with links already in the 


known, in rs where the practice of using the doubled 
— Aan iter, and at 
this moment he had an we (than which a r one 


all 
the blue - pointed chin midway, and all the power of his loins 
was in the effort. 

It was not in the nature of mere flesh and bone to with - 
stand that impact. Asperillo went down with a ing 
little groan and lay upon the ground, with hands twitching 
and legs drawn up. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 
To be Given in Marriage. 


Monis Danesripcs was living in that state of mind 
colloquially known as a whirl. t is to say, she was in 
the centre of a circle of exciting and pleasurable events, 
when every half-hour had its bilities, when every tap 
at the door was potent of great things, and when her state 
of mind was divided between appreciation of the presents 
that a come and a hopeful anticipation of those that 


thoughts are at Tou are—Juan Asperillo. Tou 
helped to condemn me. You seemed at that time to hate 
me pretty gras CO That's why I can’t understand that you 
should have taken this trouble and risk—to—to rescue me 
ae what —4 did 5 1 8 7 — to, are : a 
e was going to say less the other repented ; bu 
Asperillo broke in under his breath. 
Hate you! Dios / Do you know why I planned to get 
u out of prison? Do know why I snatched you from 
hind the shelter of walls and brought you here? 


cuffs, This was the most difticult garment to get into, for | I have brought you here to kill you.” “I'm keeping back the invitations, dear, till the last 
it had to be done more or less inthe light of day. The | Ellicott got out of the car 2 N That | possible moment.” Lady B had said. For the 
critical moment passed safely. The feel of the smooth | a man’s desire for revenge should carry him 90 far he would | widow of the late Alderman Blan „ Knight, was not 


material was 523 his skin, and when he pulled out a 
collar, that he whimsically remembered was not quite the 
pattern that his soul would have delighted in, when he 
could seer be a a tie 2 mie ea 
pink, am grimly at t thought o w 80 little 
a = ened lünen or à wisp of silk—made a man 

nder the ite seat he found an overcoat. With 
the collar of this turned up, and 1 cap pulled low bd 


dreadful uniform he had taken off he crammed into a 
„locker, the key of which he turned, took out, and I — 
y. 


not have been able to understand a while ago, but he had 
been spending some thought himself on the same ong 
lately, and he knew it was one of the three motives t 
account for much that men do in the world that is strange. 
The other two are love and money. 
Why should you want to kill me!” be asked in an even 


voice, ai | the other vely. 

“ Madre ios/ She—that woman—was to have been 
my wife!.” 

“ Yes, I know it; only I was not the man who wronged 

u! 

“Curse vou, do you think I am a fool?” exclaimed the 
Spaniard, with the fury that choked him. “Do you 
think I have done all this for ing? Your—protesta' 
of innocencia” (he used the 1 sh form in his excite- 
ment) “they are what ?—lies. hat would you? One be- 


lacking in worldly wisdom—which is wi of gain. 
As she said, b. 1515 back the invitations to the Tost 
those who sought to be bidden to the wedding would eend 
in their presents for the small glory of seeing their names 
as guests in the papers afterwards—while thom who had 
ha contributed could be made to do so by the coercion of an 


Then there were the joyous worries of being tried on by 
many ers, the toiling delight of inspecting and 
choosing much purple and fine linen, many head-dresses to 
suit all occasions. and much of everything wherewith to 
cover herself. This was a thing she never got tired of. 

Indeed, showing how energy is much a matter of mind, 
weak woman will exhibit an amount of untiring endurance 
in the exhausting ‘business of choosing a wardrobe that is 
amazing to a mere male. 

„But you don’t know how tiring it is to have a dozen 


d the car was let go at its full speed. T. our | lieved your lying tongue. After to-night you will lie to no 
cylinders pulled at a 1 thirty. While the light held other woman. . „ | linings pinned on you one after another,” Muriel said to 
3 let her go. He was going to taste v. soon, Nothing I can say or do, then, will make you believe,” | 5 bosom friend, with a sigh—end a smile following it. 
5 is enemy was in the hollow of his band. ther few | said Ellicott slowly, though a little alertness crept into his | “Really, my bones ache with the pressure of that woman's 
——— r few! And face to face! And then 7 a it — u rs.” . 
ce 5 you swore on your soul a thousand times.” ithout doubt the fingers of the woman who sewed ached 
Ellicott watched the pace with rising hope. sing- | And you would kill an unarmed man,” said Ellicott, | also. = i 
ing of air past his ears was like a song of liberty. watching the other's hand which was fumbling at his hip. And the heart of the bosom friend ached, too—with 


Like deatro the honour of a woman who was 
you ved ir 


against curaed lures. . 
made Ellicott stoop suddenly and pick up a 
ps a string t at him, and from 
the back of somewhere. For = pare sree pee at 
us, my masters, and the hand that pulle them is wiser than 
are. 


* „ a8 Muriel perhaps intended. Who knows! 
0 


And there was the superintending of the furnishing of 


the house in Mayfair. Hartley was givin, his house in 
prison · bars. Blissington Gardens, which y Blant as considered 
-:“ Tsay, but who are you!” he cried of a sudden, standing “ pokey.” : : 
up. and speaking over Asperillo’s : a “I he stayed there because the fitted,” 
; The man who had borne witness him at the trial she said. “And you'd have to pull the house down to.get 
* flashed a pair of dark eyes on him é rid of the smell of pad Now, about the frieze 
‘bet Ae will know-all—soon,” he said at smile of drawing-room, dear ; 
"as be turned back to his work of watching the Lady Blanthorpe had much to say on this subject, as 
The car rushed on. The etréak of yellow on the horizon on most others, for she had developed to a fine art the 
lonel un of . oth 8 — — 9 — Tad. deter 3 — — 
Clumps of trees came up unexpectedly here and there, — 4 8 no as the stone Seit, ek * ona 
straggled about the poor pasturage as though the seeds of | cought wrist of the hand which held the revolver She had strong opinions on, the subject of decoration 
them had been sown by Nature's winds. And out-crop: a paralysea the arm. which were mostly „ and a strong bias in favour o 
of rock showed here and there, wild and broken, The weapon among the stones almost at Elli- | plenty of colour, — probably, from the ribbon 
F wes Belly mocsbed, wilh enig: ont erer im, look- | counter a quarter of a century earlier. 
8 on e line, a Ww no 3 moment came went, little in these 
0 In N the rd was doubled up with the agony of his hurt r e's 


WW:. He Ghia Se: Dor: on 


„ he was not averse to such a trial. At another "Vincent, Hartlay wanted quictode, "The fact i he, wa 
mae en ee es oe which would | deeply in love. as the sun shines on the just and the 
+ = Just then he | unjust, 20 does love come to those who deserve it not, as 
r 0 . much as to those who are worthy. And sometimes it comes 
Asperillo, of Toledo, had no ideas of this sort. | Ae le Lat meg dee late. a 
made with the lust of revenge, and he Tuvan at Safran Bishop they were gong tobe marie, 
F111 rem fhe of a t and far- relative o 
; welttan about L. like ard ces in thie ent et would "gute worth th — 
4 4 8 w rth the cost. Moreover, 
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“Get On or Get Out” is the anew v0 
edits at all bookstalle, or the Box able 17 Henrietta Street, London, W. C. 
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THE BOY'S FAULT. ati wae do you wish your _ combed on?” 8 r . te 

: “That lamb „ | a he r, Who & to trying to make EB other a lady sat in a crow m- car. 
—— was the largest — a ey — a hole in the custom er’s ead with his comb. She was asked 1 show her ticket, — carelessly 
over se „ On the outside, as, = a piece of pasteboard, it to the 

. aite: ut! 8 t tor. 5 ‘ 
3 in. I assure you, ma’am, whan that | Mistress: “ M ou mustn't enter- This is a pawn ticket, miss,” ssid that official 
joint shop it was the sweetest little leg o’ | tain any soldiers in the kitchen.” 2 ” i ly; 
you could set your yes on! And I gave| Cook: “No fear, mum; there's hardly enough food | « *Indeed,” exclaimed tho, lady, blushing deeply: 

kim sirict orders to deliver it at once because you | for me.” I’m eure I don’t know—- : on 
wanted it young.” —0 “Oh, it's all right, miss, said the man sitting 
— „Ir ig à great pity,” said the architect, “that | next to her. You put your hand into my pocket 

A HANDY MAN mainte is 1 nes mare adaptable. by mistake. 8 
: “In what wa; DOS 
Arno painter relates that one day, after) “If human A could only learn to ** stand - N. B. 
he bad taken avey 2 boy from a country village, | ing up we could make the rooms in a flat even | A very good and extremely modest man sent & 
and sent to as @ servant, another lad, | smaller.” donation of twenty-five pont to a charitable organ- 
a sleek, fat-faced creature, approached him, and said — 0 isation, and particularly requested that his name 
2 7 ln ent Da berth. | 1 “You say you are ambitious,” said the relative who | should aging — in the list of donors to 
U young 's berth. | lectures. appear in the loca r. 
Couldn give me , chance?’ “T am,” said the young man. P e following ay the names of subscribers duly 
“What — _ — 1 4 . G to distinguish | appeared, with this special note at the foot in large 
ves and forruks, run on | youree m res mankind.” 
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2 the action of a house 
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tal dicular strokes— | away from the golf links 
; and he pointed to the pic- | time to be famous as the 
. who doesn’t play golf.” 
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Sample Bottle Gratis. 


“Yes, 1 am,” was the serene reply. “I am stayin 
. I expect in the course o 


only man in the world | bis own request have omitted this from the above 


. type: 
Ex. B. We have also received a handsome dona- 
tion of twenty-five pounds from Mr. Long, but by 


list.” 


„Let us remember that, young or we are 
all on our last cruise. nat, young eee 
among the crew, pass it round, and let us have a 
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PROMOTES GOOD FELLOWSHIP, and 
heips a man to look on the bright side of life. 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


REECHAMS PILLS 


will make you Look Well, Feel Well and Keep Well. 


These family favourites ate composed entirely of Medicinal Herbs, and are 
warranted free They cleanse the 
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The result of negiecting a cold is often extremely serious. 

Neglect a cold in the head and the result may be chronic catarrh, 

deafness, constant running at the nose, a harsh cough, and 

chrosic sore throat. Neglect of a cold on the chest brings about 

winter cough, bronchitis, and a weak chest, even if lung inflam- 
„ or pneumonia does not supervene. 

Even t a cold may seem to have been shaken off, it often leaves 
a weakness ind, and a tendency to take cold again more readily. This 
is especially the case when a cold has been treated with old-fashioned syrupy cough- 
mixtures (often heavily 1 

“The Peps treatment for colds introduces the healing breath of the rich pine-woods 
inte the throat, chest and lungs. The delicate lining membranes are ba in the 
soothing and healing odours released from Peps as they slowly dissolve on the tongue. 

When there are colds in the house, take Peps to defend you against infection. If you 
have caught cold take Peps promptly and freely, and you will not only shake it off, but will escape the 
sericus consequences. If you are suffering from the results of a neglected cold, from winter cough, 
bromchitis, asthma, chronic catarrh, lung-weakness, influenza, laryngitis. relaxed throat, or that 

| masty chest cough which keeps you awake at nights, Peps will bring you certain and speedy relief. 


WARNING! 
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Throat and Langs. Peps are of great service in the n 
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DEWAR’S | 
The repute of Dewar’s White Label Whisky is 
merely the outcome of its remarkable excellence. Men 
of taste recognise in the delicate charm of Dewar's 
famous whisky a combination of quality, age and 
flavour which is rarely equalled. Dewar’s whisky has 
been before the public now for over sixty years and to-day 
its popularity is greater than ever. 
Be sure it’s Dewar’s “White Joabel” 
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‘These portraits are of the finest 
artistic merit, and what is perhaps A PAPER PATTERN 
as important, they are quite per- of this 
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